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= Policy in 
China Is Questioned 


Congressional Inquiry Follows 
Dramatic Accusations Made 


by General Hurley 
U. $ MUST DEFINE ITS OBJECTIVES 


state Department Aides Criticized 
as Working Against Aims 
Set by Ambassador 


With the resignation of Major Gen- 
eral Patrick J. Hurley as ambassador 
to China, the ancient conflict between 
the Nationalist forces of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Communist 
faction led by Mao Tse-tung became 
the recognized testing ground of 
American foreign policy in the Far 
Bast. For Hurley’s resignation, fol- 
lowed by sharp denunciations of the 
State Department for fostering ““Com- 
munism and imperialism,” has posed 
akey question about our role in world 
affairs: To what extent is the United 
States willing to accept responsibility 
for intervening in the internal affairs 
of other nations? 

Although it took Hurley’s sudden 
action to bring this issue out from 
under the veils of secrecy and diplo- 
matic evasion, the seeds of the present 
controversy had germinated long be- 
fore V-J Day. Allied with China, and 
committed to a policy of supplying 
her troops for the fight against Japan, 
the United States faced an_ initial 
dilemma in the fact that both Nation- 
alists and Communists claimed to be 
fighting Japan. Both claimed a share 
of American lend-lease equipment, at 
the same time charging each other 
with hoarding military supplies for 
use in a future civil war. 

Officially, the United States tried to 
circumvent the dilemma by promoting 
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compromise between the two war- 
@ groups. Failing in this, we con- 
Wated on aid to the Nationalist 
justifying our policy on 
mds that the Nationalist-held 
of China were more readily 
alable to India-based cargo planes 
that the Nationalists represented 
larger proportion of the Chinese 
than the Communists. 
differences of opinion within 
~ government hindered the carry- 
out of this policy. State Depart- 
Officials were sharply divided, 
believing that aid to the Chiang 
hment should be our first con- 
others holding that we should 
Heentrate on efforts to effect a settle- 
Ment between Nationalists and Com- 
(Concluded on page 3) 
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The Christmas season 





The Christmas Spirit 


By Walter E. Myer 


A few days ago the students of a Washington, D. C., school were told of the 
millions in Europe who are at the point of starvation this winter. These students 
were urged to do something about it. They were asked to collect as much canned 
food as they could for distribution among Europe’s needy families. 

I do not know what the total response to this appeal was, but I know what two 
of the boys did. They spent the week end walking up and down the streets of 
their general neighborhood, ringing door bells and asking for contributions. By 
Monday morning, they had collected 250 cans of food. 

These boys—and thousands of other young people who are doing the same 
thing—had nothing to gain from their hard work, except the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they were helping people who were in need. They were not trying to 
outdo their fellow students or to gain favor in the school. They simply knew 
that human beings were in distress. Their sympathies were aroused, and they 
were doing what they could to relieve suffering and to share their own good for- 
tune with others who were in desperate straits. 

What has this to do with the Christmas spirit? Everything. The spirit of these 
students is the Christmas spirit. For Christmas is more than merely a day for 
feasting and the exchange of gifts. It is a festival held in the name of One who 
taught that all men are brothers, and that the first duty of each of us is to work 
for the welfare of all people everywhere. 

At Christmas time we celebrate the birthday of the Great Teacher, who taught 
us how to live, who called upon us to forget selfish interests and to spend our lives 
in the service of others. That He stood for such a way of life is recognized by 
people of all faiths and creeds. It is well understood, too, that this is the only 
way of living that gives lasting satisfaction to anyone. 

The path of unselfishness is also the one which nations must follow if there is 
to be peace in the world. The failure of governments to follow this road is respon- 
sible for the sufferings which wars have, throughout the ages, inflicted upon man- 
kind. Unless the teachings of peace and good will are followed in the future, more 
terrible wars than any we have known will result and civilization itself will be 
wiped out. 

It will be well, therefore, if, at this time, when we rightfully enjoy the pleasures 
of the Christmas season, we give thought to the true meaning of Christmas and 
to the ways of living which it is intended to promote. 

It would also be well if we should not only think but act in accordance with the 
Christmas spirit. That is what the two young men did. All of us, each in his own 
way, may similarly make Christmas the occasion for service to the needy and fof 
the encouragement and support of unselfish conduct in national and world affairs. 


Truman Health Plan 
Examined by Nation 


Controversy Centers on Proposed 
National Health Insurance 
for Prepaying Costs 


OPPONENTS FEAR STATE CONTROL 


Medical Association in Opposition, 
Says Costs Too High, Warns 
Against “Socialism” 


The national health program pre- 
sented to Congress some time ago by 
President Truman, many features of 
which have been included in the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill, has become 
the subject of heated discussion 
throughout the country. Since it 
would apply to an estimated 100,000,- 
000 people in the United States, and 
would have far-reaching effects on 
both public and private health agen- 
cies, doctors, dentists, and all the pro- 
fessions dealing with health problems, 
the proposed legislation is drawing 
widespread attention. 

The most controversial feature of 
the program is the proposed compul- 
sory health insurance plan which 
would put into operation a system 
never before attempted in the United 
States, although similar plans on a 
smaller scale are in effect in other 
countries. As visualized by the Presi- 
dent and the authors of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill, such a system 
would provide prepaid medical care, in- 
cluding the services of physicians, hos- 
pital, nursing, and laboratory services, 
and a certain amount of dental care. 
The system would be integrated with 
the present social security program. 
In order to finance the program, work- 
ers would be taxed four per cent of the 
first $3,600 of their annual earnings. 
The estimated cost of the health in- 
surance program would be in the 
neighborhood of three billion dollars 
annually. 


Other Features 


Other less controversial features of 
the President’s health program include 
his proposal that the federal govern- 
ment provide financial aid to states 
and local governments for the con- 
struction of hospitals, clinics, and re- 
lated medical facilities. These institu- 
tions would be operated by the local 
governments without federal interfer- 
ence. However, the federal govern- 
ment would lay down minimum stand- 
ards for construction and operation, 
such standards to be determined with 
the help of an advisory body, includ- 
ing representatives of the public and 
of the medical profession. 

Another feature of the proposed 
health program which is widely sup- 
ported is provision for expanding the 
present federal-state cooperative pro- 
gram for public health, maternal, and 
child health services. Tuberculosis 
and other disease control programs, 
and aid to crippled children are in- 
cluded under the present laws. The 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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great need is for extension of these 
services into rural areas and cities 
which are not adequately served at 
the present time. The federal gov- 
ernment would increase its grants to 
the states, in proportion to state and 
local expenditures, taking into account 
the financial ability of the respective 
states. The states would continue to 
administer the programs as they now 
do. 

Since a great many more doctors, 
dentists, and other professional health 
workers would be needed if medical 
care became available to all, the Tru- 
man plan calls for allocation of federal 
funds to enlarge and improve facilities 
for professional education and re- 
search. A central federal research 
agency would administer the funds. 
Federal grants would be made to pub- 
lic and nonprofit private institutions 
providing professional education meet- 
ing national standards or carrying on 
research in medicine, public health, 
and allied fields. 

In order to safeguard workers from 
loss of wages as a result of sickness 
and disability, President Truman rec- 
ommends—and the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill provides—that the social 
security system shall be enlarged to 
include insurance against such loss. 
An additional pay-roll tax of one per 
cent would cover the cost. 

In his message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Truman pointed to the crying 
need for a comprehensive national 
health program. He cited the medical 
examinations given by the Selective 
Service System, which showed that 
nearly 5,000,000 of the male regis- 
trants between the ages of 18 and 37 
examined before April 1, 1945, were 
found unfit for military service. This 
meant that 30 per cent of all those 
within this age group who were exam- 
ined were rejected. The rate was even 
higher among the olde? men of the 
group as shown by the fact that 49 
per cent of the registrants between 
the ages of 34 and 37 were rejected. 

It is generally agreed that the health 
of the people generally has improved 
somewhat in recent years, but the 
decrease in the death rate has been 
largely due to public health and other 
community services. Despite the nu- 
merous technical advances made in the 
field of medicine in this generation, 
the President pointed out, “each year 
we lose many more persons from pre- 
ventable and premature deaths than 
we lost in battle or from war injuries 
during the entire war.” 

One of the greatest obstacles to at- 
taining general improvement in the 
health of the nation is the high zost 
of medical care. It is unfortunately 
true that health is to a large extent 
something which can be purchased by 
the well-to-do but is too frequently be- 
yond the reach of low-income families. 
There are today some 50,000,000 peo- 
ple, over one-third of the population, 
in families which cannot afford to 
call a doctor unless serious illness 
overtakes them. The National Health 
Survey, which covered over two mil- 
lion persons, showed what many other 
investigators have found, that the 
families of low and moderate incomes 
have more sickness than the well-to-do, 
yet they receive much less medical 
care. 

Another major difficulty is the poor 
distribution of doctors and hospitals 


(Concluded from page 1) 


throughout the country. Although we 
have more doctors in proportion to our 
population than any other large coun- 
try in the world, they are not located, 
in many cases, where their services 
are needed most. Each year, the num- 
ber in rural areas has diminished. In 
1940 there were 31 counties of more 
than a thousand inhabitants each, 
which had not a single physician, and 
the supply of dentists was even less 
evenly distributed. 

The situation with regard to hospi- 
tals, clinics, and health centers is 
equally unsatisfactory, and is compli- 
cated by the fact that there are far 
too few such facilities to meet the 
needs of the present population. Some 


1,200 counties, or 40 per cent of the 
total, with a combined population of 
about 15,000,000, have no hospital, or 
none that comes up to minimum stand- 
ards set by the medical profession. 
Doctors prefer not to practice in areas 
where there are no adequate medical 
facilities, just as they do not settle in 
communities in which the earning ca- 
pacity of the people makes it impos- 
sible for the doctor to make a decent 
living. 

So far neither private voluntary at- 
tempts nor public health services have 
succeeded in solving the problems 
posed by the high cost of medical care 
and poor distribution of doctors and 
medical facilities. Some 40,000,000 
people still live in communities which 
do not provide full-time public health 
service. As President Truman said, 
“tax-supported free medical care for 
needy persons ... is insufficient in 
most of our cities and in nearly all of 
our rural areas. . 


“Each of us knows,” the President 
continued, “doctors who work through 
endless days and nights, never expect- 
ing to be paid for their services be- 
cause many of their patients are un- 
able to pay. . . . I am sure that there 
are thousands of such physicians 
throughout our country. They can- 
not and should not be expected to 
carry so heavy a load.” 

The President is expected to have 
the support of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, both of which 
have endorsed the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill; of the American Public 
Health Association and most philan- 
thropic organizations, some doctors’ 





GALLOWAY 
Does compulsory health insurance offer a solution to the nation’s health problems? 


organizations, various farm groups, 
as well as public health officers. 

However, powerful opposition has 
developed against any kind of com- 
pulsory health insurance plan. Many 
members of Congress oppose such leg- 
islation and the American Medical 
Association, through its policy-making 
body, the House of Delegates, has 
condemned both the Truman program 
and the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, 
although favoring voluntary health 
insurance plans. A similar stand has 
been taken by the United States Chap- 
ter of the International College of Sur- 
geons and by the American Dental 
Association and other professional 
groups. 

The reasons given by the AMA for 
opposing the administration health 
plan as provided for in the bill are 
varied. The program is criticized on 
the ground that it is founded on “the 
false assumption that solution of the 
medical care problem for the Ameri- 
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can people is the panacea for alj the 
troubles of the needy.” It is gop. 
demned as the first step in the plan, 
for general socialization not only o 
the medical profession, but of all Pro- 
fessions, industry, business, and }. 
bor.” “Positive proof exists from ex. 
perience in other countries that jp. 
ferior medical service results from 
compulsory health insurance,” jt ;, 
charged. The expense involved woylj 
result in greatly increased taxes, th 
AMA feels, and voluntary plans woul; 
accomplish all the aims of the bill a 
less expense and without danger of 
regimentation. 

Others who oppose the plan argue 
that it is too broad to be workable 
that the evils of bureaucracy would jp. 
evitably tend to lower medical stand. 
ards, and that the amount of red tape 
involved would make the system jp. 
efficient, if not unworkable. Serious 
consideration is being given to the 
costs involved, for many people who 
favor extension of medical care feel 
that the financial burden imposed by 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill would 
be too great for many people to bear. 

As President Truman presents the 
case for those who favor his plan, it 
would enable all those who do become 
ill to be adequately cared for without 
overburdening anyone. The proposed 
system would prevent much serious 
illness, thus cutting down overall costs, 
because people would feel free to con- 
sult doctors early, if they knew pay- 
ments were to be made from their in- 
surance fund. 

The reason for making the system 
national and compulsory is that only 
by this means can the broadest and 
most stable basis for spreading costs 
be established, and only in this way 
can the system assure adequate finan- 
cial support for doctors and hospitals 
everywhere, thus achieving the equal 
distribution of medical care lacking 
today. Health, like education, would 
be a matter of national concern, but 
individuals would be free to secure 
outside medical care, just as they are 
free to send their children to private 
schools if they prefer. 

Answering the charge of political 
control and bureaucracy, the President 
insists that the local administrative 
unit would be the keystone of the sys- 
tem. Locally, as well as nationally, 
policy and administration would be 
guided by advisory committees in 
which the public and the medical pro- 
fession would be represented. Meth- 
ods and rates of paying doctors and 
hospitals would be adjusted locally, 
subject to national standards accepts 
ble to the medical profession. 

People would be free to choose theif 
own doctor and the doctor would be 
free to accept or reject patients. The 
physician would decide whether t 
participate in the plan, and if he 
chose to do so, he would determine 
how much time to give to that part of 
his practice. Hospitals and voluntary 
health agencies would do the same, tf 
taining their administrative independ 
ence. 

Whatever plan is eventually adopted, 
more and more people are coming # 
agree with President Truman’s state 
ment: 

“We are a rich nation and can afford 
many things. But ill health which 
can be prevented or cured is one thing 
we cannot afford.” 
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American Policy in China 


munists. The former held that we 
would best serve the war effort by 
strengthening Chiang’s armies. The 
jatter believed that, unless the in- 
ternal quarrel were patched up, both 
sides would slacken their efforts 
against Japan in anticipation of battle 
against each other. 

Meanwhile, the uncertainty of Rus- 
sia’s position lent additional serious- 
ness to the problem. Although there 
was strong evidence that Russia had 
no ties with the Chinese Communists, 
many feared that, if civil war fol- 
lowed Japan’s surrender, and we lined 
up our aid on the Nationalist side, 
Russia would come to the defense of 
the Communists, thus expanding 
China’s internal quarrels to the dimen- 
sions of a new world war. 

Within China, General Joseph W. 
Stilwell, commander of American 
forces in the area, was the chief 
spokesman for the idea of bringing 
the Communists into a coalition with 
the Nationalist government at all 
costs. But, in urging concessions on 
Chiang, he roused the enmity of the 
Nationalist leader. A year ago, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt recalled him, hoping to 
win increased cooperation from Chiang 
in return for the gesture. 

It was at this point that Hurley 
took over the ambassadorship. His 
mission was to work out a compromise 
between Communists and Nationalists 
and to strengthen Chinese resistance 
tothe Japanese. Failing to bring the 
Communists into a coalition with the 
Nationalists, he concentrated on aid 
to the Nationalists. 

The end of the war last summer com- 
plicated the picture with a new set of 
military circumstances. Formal war- 
fare over, we had the responsibility 
of disarming and evacuating the enemy 
troops still in China. It was agreed 
that the Soviet Army should handle 
the matter in Manchuria. In China 
proper, General MacArthur, Allied 
Supreme Commander, turned over the 
job to Chiang’s forces. 

But this raised explosive problems. 
Chiang’s forces were small and poorly 
organized. And, facing them in north 
China were determined Communist 
armies, entrenched in wartime strong- 
holds from the borders of Inner Mon- 
golia to Shantung. 

As soon as Nationalist troops at- 
tempted to advance into what had 
been Communist-controlled territory 
through the war years, there were 
armed clashes. The Communists, who 
have maintained their own sizable, 
well-disciplined army ever since they 
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(Concluded from page 1) 


established themselves in the desolate 
provinces of northeastern China more 
than a decade ago, were able to bar 
the Nationalist forces from their goals. 
Fighting flared at a number of points. 

This gave us three alternative 
courses to choose from. We might 
use American troops to back the in- 
adequate Nationalist forces until they 
had established themselves in the dis- 
puted areas. We might receive the 
Japanese surrender ourselves, con- 
fident that the Communists would not 
oppose our troops so long as they did 
not attempt to install Nationalist 
forces in places which the Communists 
considered their rightful holdings. 
Or, we might join forces with the 
British and Russians and jointly dis- 
arm and evacuate remaining Japanese 
troops. 

But, to all three of these possibili- 
ties, there were important objections. 
By openly throwing our weight behind 
the Nationalists, we would be taking 
sides in an internal quarrel—interven- 
ing in another nation’s affairs in a 
way we have promised not to. By 
handling the Japanese surrender our- 
selves and then withdrawing, we 
would be leaving the problem unsolved, 
for new outbreaks of fighting between 
Communists and Nationalists would 
undoubtedly greet our departure. By 
attempting joint action with the other 
United Nations, we would be inviting 
the kind of difficulties which had made 
separate administration zones a neces- 
sity in Germany. 

Faced with these choices, American 
leaders wavered. They gave the Na- 
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SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
Our champion trouble shooter 


tionalists limited military aid, helping 
to transport them to the critical areas. 
At the same time, there was talk of 
withdrawing all American troops from 
China so that we should not become 
involved in the civil strife which was, 
by this time, coming to seem inevitable. 

Uncertainty about Russia’s position 
continued to be an important factor. 
Although the Sino-Russian pact of last 
summer, pledging friendship between 
the Chiang government and the Soviet 
Union, betokened Russia’s good faith 
in restoring all of China’s lost terri- 
tory to the Nationalist government, 
many feared that Russia would object 
to our open support of Chiang’s armies 
against the Communists. 

It was in this setting that Hurley’s 
resignation and attack on State De- 
partment policies startled the nation. 
Hurley, pronouncing himself a cham- 
pion of tie Chiang government in ac- 
cordance with policies first enunciated 


by former Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, charged that other diplomats and 
State Department officials had been 
opposing his efforts to improve our 
position with regard to China. He 
accused them of encouraging the Com- 
munists to claim a large share of con- 
trol in China and of spurring them to 
resist offers of peace with the central 
government. 

With these charges, Hurley was im- 
mediately precipitated into a furious 
congressional controversy. Immedi- 
ately, five members of the House, 


headed by Washington’s Representa- 
tive Hugh DeLacey, demanded the 
immediate withdrawal of all American 

















WERNER IN CHICAGO SUN 


The gripes of wrath 


forces from China in order to end our 
“armed intervention” in another na- 
tion’s internal affairs. 

DeLacey lined up an impressive 
case against Hurley himself. It is 
DeLacey’s belief that the only way for 
the United States to avoid involvement 
in China’s civil war, with its threat of 
involvement in a broader conflict, is 
for us to preserve neutrality between 
the two warring factions and use all 
our influence to bring about peace be- 
tween them. This, in his opinion, 
Hurley failed to do. 

Instead, DeLacey continued, he 
abandoned all hope of bringing the 
Communists around to a point of view 
in which they would be willing to make 
concessions. He gave Chiang Kai-shek 
the full support of the American gov- 
ernment, enabling him to store up lend- 
lease supplies and equipment in order 
to prepare for civil war. With such 
support, Chiang might expect to be 
able to crush the Communists com- 
pletely. Thus, the congressman 
charges, he was in no mood for sincere 
negotiations which might have brought 
about a compromise. 

DeLacey urges that we ourselves 
disarm and evacuate remaining Japa- 
nese troops in China, then withdraw 
and let the Chinese people settle their 
own differences. Hurley, on the other 
hand, feels that this would be playing 
into the hands of both Communism 
and imperialism and would amount to 
an American default on the war aim 
of helping all nations to attain demo- 
cratic governments. 

Hurley feels that, by abandoning the 
Chiang government now, we will be 
opening the way for a long period of 
intense civil strife which will leave 
China disorganized and exhausted no 
matter which side is ultimately vic- 
torious. This, he feels, is what the 
“imperialist nations,” which he identi- 
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Storm tossed 


fies as Britain, France, and The Neth- 
erlands, want. Chinese weakness and 
disunity, in his opinion, would give 
these countries their chance to reestab- 
lish themselves in positions of power 
and privilege in China which would 
prevent the country from becoming 
strong and democratic. A long period 
of strife and weakness would also 
provide fertile ground for the spread 
of Communism in China. 

Out of the congressional inquiry 
following Hurley’s resignation and the 
subsequent appointment of General 
George C. Marshall to the ambassador- 
ship to China, new American foreign 
policy is taking shape. While not all 
the vital questions about our future 
course of action in China have yet been 
answered, it is clear that we must 
cease to work at cross purposes in this 
vital area. Whichever direction it 
takes, a single, well-defined policy 
must be adopted and carried through. 

The alternative lines this policy 
might take are several. We might 
even now decide to keep hands off 
China’s problems and, having dis- 
armed and returned the Japanese to 
their homeland, withdraw completely. 
We might take a strong stand in favor 
of the Chiang government, as Hurley 
suggests, and try to force the Com- 
munists to cease resistance. 

Again we might attempt to work 
out a formula for joint action toward 
China with the other Pacific powers. 
Together with Britain and Russia, we 
might insist that the Communists and 
Nationalists come together. Since 
China’s future reconstruction is in 
large part dependent upon the aid in 
money and equipment which she ex- 
pects to receive from the United States, 
we have a powerful weapon for bring- 
ing her around to our terms even if no 
military pressure is exerted. 

Present indications are that we will 
continue our support of the Nationalist 
government, cooperating with such 
Russian forces as still occupy the dis- 
puted sections of Manchuria in seeing 
to it that when the Japanese are re- 
moved, Nationalist rather than Com- 
munist troops take over. But, it is 
also likely that, as the price of our aid, 
we will demand that Chiang’s govern- 
ment come to terms with the Commu- 
nists so that national unity can be 
achieved and truly free democratic 
government established. 

Although the Russian press greeted 
Hurley’s statements with considerable 
disfavor, Russian actions in Man- 
churia up to this time have given us 
no reason to believe that Russia will 
not cooperate with us in the effort to 
bring all of China together under 
Chiang Kai-shek. At every point, they 
have aided the reestablishment of Na- 
tionalist authority. 
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The Story of the Week 








NOTICE 


The next issue of The American 
Observer will appear after the 
Christmas holidays and will be 
dated January 7, 1946. We wish 
all our readers a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. 














For Industrial Peace 


President Truman has asked Con- 
gress to enact legislation to put into 
force a plan, patterned after the Rail- 
way Labor Act, for fact-finding ma- 
chinery to handle major industrial 
disputes. 

In brief the President’s plan is as 
follows: (1) The President would ap- 
point a fact-finding board within five 
days after the secretary of labor has 
indicated that a threatened strike 
would vitally affect the public inter- 
est. This board would have the power 
to subpoena individuals and records, 
and to call on any government agency 
for information. (2) The board would 
have 20 days to make its report. (3) 
There would be an additional five-day 





ACME 


Conducted by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, steel workers have partici- 
pated in the largest strike vote in history. 


waiting period. (4) During all three 
' periods—the initial five days, the 20 
days of investigation, and the terminal 
five days—it would be unlawful to call 
a strike or lockout, nor could there be 
any change in rates of pay, hours, 
working conditions, or established 
practices. (5) Neither party would 
be bound to accept the findings of the 
board, although both would be likely 
to agree to the decisions because of 
the pressure of public opinion. 

Neither industry nor Iabor likes the 
entire plan. Industry objects to the 
proposed board’s power to subpoena 
records. Its attitude is that company 
records are private property and a 
company that is required to open its 
records to a fact-finding board will be 
losing some of its independence. Labor 
denounces the proposed 30-day waiting 
period, believing that it would take 
from organized labor the strategic sur- 
prise element of strikes. It also ex- 
presses concern as to who would be 
on the boards of inquiry. 

In the meantime, the President has 
announced that he would appoint fact- 
finding boards to investigate the 
threatened strike at U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration plants and the automobile 
workers’ strike at the General Motor 
plants. He has urged automobile 





workers to return to their jobs pend- 
ing the results of the board’s inves- 
tigation. 


Loan to Britain 


After 12 weeks of negotiations, the 
United States has signed an agree- 
ment with Great Britain whereby this 
country will lend the British $4,400,- 
000,000 to buy American goods. The 
British will have 55 years to repay 
the loan and the two per cent interest. 

The United States has also agreed 
to write off about $25,000,000,000 that 
we supplied the British during the 
war under lend-lease, in the form of 
such goods as food, clothing, and am- 
munition. These were expended in the 
war. 

Congress and the British Parliament 
will have to approve the loan arrange- 
ments before they go into effect. Ne- 
gotiations were carried on for the 
United States by a delegation from 
the State and Treasury Departments 
headed by Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Fred M. Vinson. The Earl of 
Halifax, British ambassador, and May- 
nard Keynes, chairman of the special 
British loan mission, signed the agree- 
ment for Great Britain. 


UNO to Meet 


Final steps are being taken through- 
out the world to make the United Na- 
tions Organization (UNO) a living 
reality. The first meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly is scheduled for Janu- 
ary. Thus, in less than a year after 
the charter was drawn up in San Fran- 
cisco, the new organization is ready 
to start functioning. 

The Senate’s overwhelming approval 
of the UNO bill is one of the most 
important steps. House approval for 
the bill is assured. This means that 
American’ representatives to the 
United Nations’ Security Council have 
full power to back any decisions of 
the Council requiring the use of force 
against an aggressor. The United 
States contingent for policing can be 
furnished without any delay. Con- 
gress will have the long-run policy of 
deciding the size, state of readiness 
and home base for American troops. 

Another step in organizing the UNO 
is the meeting at London’s historic 
Church House of world statesmen on 
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Labor’s reply 


the Preparatory Commission of UNO. 
They are working on problems of tech- 
nical procedure and the choice of a 
permanent home for the organization. 
Some American cities which have re- 
quested that they be considered for 
the world capital are San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Chicago. 

UNO does have some great advan- 
tages over the former League of Na- 
tions; these should improve her 
chances of success. The full participa- 
tion of Russia and the United States 
in the work of UNO is a good sign. 
UNO also has police power which the 
League lacked. 


Delayed Peace-making 


The war in Europe came to an end 
more than seven months ago when 
Germany surrendered. After the last 
war, the Treaty of Versailles was com- 
pleted and ready for signature in less 
than seven months. Many differences 
were settled later, but both the victors 
and the defeated countries could turn 
to the jobs of reconstruction, knowing 
where they stood. 

The fundamental cause for delay 
after this war was the failure of the 
Allies to agree during the war upon 
exact methods of making peace, or 
on their own definite war aims. 

The Potsdam agreement provides 
that the peace treaties shall be written 
by the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
composed of representatives from Rus- 
sia, Great Britain, France, China, and 
the United States, and submitted to 


OPENS PARLIAMENT. For the first time since the 
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liberation of the Netherlands, 


Queen Wilhelmina addressed the opening session of Parliament. She was accom- 
panied by Princess Juliana and Prince Bernhard. 


TALBURT IN WASHINGTON News 


Okay boys, you asked for it 


all members of the United Nations foy 
approval. It further provides that the 
treaties shall be enforced by the UNO, 
These provisions were based on the 
assumption that the same powers 
would be permanent members of the 
United Nations Security Council, and 
that they would be able to agree on 
all issues and to decide all questions 
on the basis of unaminity. Hopes for 
agreement among the major powers 
have not been realized, however, and 
the work of peace-making has been 
stalled. The present Foreign Minis. 
ters’ conference in Moscow, to exchange 
views on atomic energy and other in- 
ternational issues of concern to the 
Big Three, is a good omen for the 
future. The meeting, attended by Sec- 
retary of State James F. Byrnes, For- 
eign Secretary Ernest Bevin, and 
Soviet Foreign Commissar V. M. Molo. 
tov, is the first since September. 


Britain and Siam 


The conflict between colonial powers 
and native nationalists in southeast 
Asia entered a new phase recently 
when Britain moved to bring Siam— 
until now, the only independent nation 
in the area—within her colonial orbit. 
Britain, negotiating a peace treaty 
with Siam (formerly Thailand), has 
made demands upon the Siamese gov- 
ernment which would, if fulfilled, turn 
that country into a British colony in 
fact if not in name. 

Britain asks that: 1. Siam remaif 
under her control until accepted as @ 


member of the United Nations; 2 


Siamese banks, business, and foreign” 
trade be subject to full British com 
trol; 3. Siamese ports and traffic fa 
cilities be placed under Allied Mili 
tary Authority; 4. Siamese rice sum 
pluses be placed at British disposal 
until the world shortage ends; and 4 
British officials be permitted to censor 
the Siamese press, radio, telephone 
and telegraph systems. 

Britain’s justification for thesé 
harsh demands is the fact that Siam 
was formally allied with Japan and at 


war with the Allies from January 
Though officially allied with” 
Japan, the Siamese contend that they 


1942. 


lent her little support. During the 
latter stages of the war, our own Office 
of Strategic Services revealed that the 
Siamese government actually led anti- 
Japanese resistance while pretending 
to serve as a puppet of the Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. On 
the strength of its services to 

Allied cause, the Siamese government, 
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jeaded by Regent Luang Pradit, has 
ed American support in resisting 
the British demands. 

Meanwhile, the older conflicts of na- 
ve nationalism and colonial interest 
ure continuing. In Indonesia, Pre- 
gier Sutan Sjahrir of the self-pro- 
dsimed Indonesian Republican Gov- 
goment is still holding out for full 
dependence from the Dutch. In 
jpdo-China, French troops are advanc- 
ing in spite of still determined resist- 
mee on the part of the Annamese na- 


tionalists. 


an’s Trouble Increases 


Diplomatic notes continue to be ex- 
changed between the Iranian govern- 
ment and Russia, and among the Big 
Three powers as the crisis in Iran be- 
emes more acute. Iran has made a 
third request to Russia for permission 
to send troops into Russian-occupied 
Aserbaijan province where rebels are 
organizing an autonomous government 
within the framework of the state of 
Iran. Russia has explained her pre- 
vious refusals by saying that addi- 
tional Iranian troops would cause 
bloodshed, and that the cause of the 
revolt is dissatisfaction with reac- 
tionary landlords and government of- 
ficials. 

Russia has refused to withdraw her 
90,000 to 100,000 troops from Iran by 
January 1, as the United States sug- 
gested; presumably she will wait until 
the scheduled time of March 2. Amer- 
ia, however, is completing plans to 
withdraw her 6,000 to 8,000 troops at 
the earlier date. These troops, as well 
a3 large British forces, came orig- 
inlly to guard the lend-lease goods 
route to Russia during the war. 

The government of Iran maintains 
that the revolt is Communist-inspired 
and not the real wishes of the Azer- 
baijans. Observers point out that 
Russia may use the crisis as a weapon 
todemand oil concessions and possibly 
warm-water ports on the Gulf of Per- 
sia, For such favors she would let the 
central government put down the re- 
vit, If the present cabinet cannot solve 
the crisis, it may be replaced, probably 
by one more favorable to Russia. 


living Costs Rise 

Many American industries have in- 
sisted that prices of products must 
soup before labor can be granted pay 
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TWIN MUSTANG. Designated as the P-82, the North American Aviation’s Twin 


Mustang is the world’s first twin fuselage military plane. 


It carries a pilot and 


copilot, reducing to a minimum the problem of pilot fatigue on long-range missions. 


raises. Organized labor has endea- 
vored to avoid any rise in prices, be- 
lieving that it would offset pay raises. 

The cost of living has increased 33 
per cent since January, 1941, accord- 
ing to John C. Collet, stabilization ad- 
ministrator. His office has ruled that 
manufacturers can base applications 
for price increases on wage increases 
up to the 33 per cent level. This deci- 
sion is embodied in the regulations 
putting into force President Truman’s 
“hold the line” orders. 

Meanwhile, Chester Bowles, national 
price administrator, recently warned 
400 New York businessmen that the 
United States faces a worse economic 
crash than that of 1929, if it follows 
the lead of “‘the small minority of busi- 
ness pressure groups” who are seek- 
ing an end of price and rent controls. 
Bowles believes that rent controls 
should be extended at least until June 
30, 1947. 

Firm eontrol over prices and rentals 
must be maintained until the dangers 
of inflation in each commodity field 
and each rental area have passed, he 
declared at a dinner given by business- 
men opposed to inflation. 

The OPA lifted, as an experiment, a 
few price ceilings such as those on 
furs and juke boxes. Prices soared. 
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WARNER BROS., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“Appointment in Tokyo,” a motion picture made up of movies taken 
nm Army photographers and of captured Japanese films. 
nflict what another recent film—“The True Glory”—does for the European 


It does for the 


The same thing occurred where ex- 
periments were conducted in removing 
rent ceilings. 


Indian Independence 


India offers a real problem to the 
British government. It has long de- 
manded its independence but the In- 
dians are divided on what kind of gov- 
ernment they want. India, more than 
half as large as the United States, 
has a population of 389,000,000 people. 
These people are of many religions, 
politics, and languages. <A large mi- 
nority led by Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
president of the All-Indian Moslem 
League, want to set up an autonomous 
state for Moslems within a divided 
India. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
leader of the Congress party, is op- 
posed to dividing the country. 

When the British Labor party came 
into office it was assumed that Labor 
leaders would take steps to grant im- 
mediate dominion status to India. But 
the Labor government finds that in- 
ternal conditions in India make it dif- 
ficult to achieve this objective. The 
British are seeking a way to settle 
the differences between the Indian 
parties, in order to prevent civil war. 
The government is sending a commit- 
tee from Parliament to search for 
means to harmonize party differences 
in India. 


The New Puerto Rico 


The last four years have seen the 
development of a new Puerto Rico—a 
Puerto Rico in which the old semi- 
feudal economic pattern is giving way 
to a new system in which large-scale 
government planning is the key fac- 
tor. In the old Puerto Rico, wealth 
and economic control were concen- 
trated in the hands of the powerful 
sugar planters while the mass of the 
people lived in a terrible poverty born 
of low wages and exorbitant living 
costs. In the new Puerto Rico, wealth 
is changing hands as the government 
breaks up the huge estates, nation- 
alizes key industries, and introduces 
central economic planning. 

Here is what Judge Welburn May- 
ock, investigator for the Democratic 
National Committee, found on a recent 
survey of conditions in Puerto Rico. 
When the present government pro- 
gram is carried out in full, more than 
half of all the island’s farmland will 


be owned by the government and cul- 
tivated under its direction. All forms 
of water power, all communications, 
all transportation facilities, and a wide 
variety of important industries will 
be government owned and operated. 
Public and private enterprise alike 
will come under the authority of a 
central economic planning body. 

It was the coincidence of Governor 
Rexford Guy Tugwell’s arrival in 
Puerto Rico with the rise of the Popu- 
lar Party headed by Luis Munoz Marin 
which set the whole process in motion. 
Tugwell sympathized with the Popular 
Party’s ideas of redistributing wealth 
and giving Puerto Rico a planned econ- 
omy. With his guidance and support, 
the party was able to introduce its 
program. 

Both Tugwell and the Popular Party 
have been sharply criticized for the 
changes they have brought to the is- 
land. The financial stability of their 
program has been questioned and many 
doubt its ultimate practicality. Tug- 
well, one of President Roosevelt’s ad- 
visors in the early days of the New 
Deal, has often been under fire for 
his economic theories. 


| SMILES | 


Doctor: “You worry too much. You 
should try to lose yourself in your work. 
What is your occupation?” 

Patient: “I’m a cement mixer.” 


* * * 
“There goes a man,” said a clothing 
merchant, “who has a very magnetic per- 


sonality. Every stitch that he has on 
is charged.” 























GREEN IN COLLIER'S 


“I, too, am fed up with going south every 
winter, but where else can you go?” 


A teacher was explaining to his class 
that “ous” at the end of a word meant 
“full of,” and he gave as an example 
“joyous” which, he explained, meant “full 
of joy.” 

“Now, boys,” he said, “give me an- 
other example.” 

Up went a small hand. “Please, sir, 


pious.’ 
* * * 


Woman (learning to drive): “But I 
don’t know what to do!” 
Her husband: “Just imagine that I’m 
driving.” 
* > d * 


First freshman: 
Miss Jones is.” 

Second freshman: “She must be aw- 
fully old, because I heard she used to 
teach Caesar.” 


* * * 
“You remind me of the ocean.” 


“Wild, romantic, less———?”” 
“No, you just make me sick.” 


* * * 


Teacher: “Now, boys, if Napoleon were 
still alive today, what do you think he 
would be doing.” 

Pupil: “Drawing the old-age pension, 


“T wonder how old 


sir.” . a . 
“All extremely bright men are con- 
ceited S 


‘Oh, I don’t know,” said Hubert, “I’m 
not.” 
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Review of Year's Outstanding Events 


HE year now drawing to a close is 

marked for a special place in his- 
tory. Within the narrow span of its 
12 months were crowded some of the 
most momentous happenings of all 
time. 

Overshadowing the rest was the in- 
troduction of the atomic bomb. Just 
what the harnessing of atomic energy 
will mean in our daily peacetime lives 
is not yet clear. It may revolutionize 
our industrial processes overnight, or 
it may bring about its technical 
changes slowly. But what man’s con- 
trol of atomic power means in terms 
of future wars is readily apparent. 
The wars of the future may not in- 
volve the huge armies, navies, and air 
forces of the past. They may be 
fought with atomic bombs—bombs 
which can wipe out a city at a single 
stroke and a whole nation in less time 
than it once took to fight a minor 
battle. 

The dropping of the first two atomic 
bombs on the Japanese cities of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki was directly re- 
sponsible for the second great event 
of 1945—the ending of World War II. 
At the year’s beginning, the United 
Nations were still fighting hard in 
Europe as well as in the Orient, and it 
seemed impossible that the two vic- 
tories could be won before 1946. The 
Germans had just launched a strong 
counteroffensive in the Battle of the 
Bulge. Although their progress had 
been checked, they seemed far from 
defeat. On the eastern front, they 
were holding out sturdily against Rus- 
sian drives through Poland and Hun- 
gary. 

On the other side of the world, vic- 
tory over Japan seemed even more 
remote. Although our forces had 
made important gains, most people 
expected that invasions—possibly of 
both China and Japan—would be nec- 
essary before the enemy would be 
overpowered. 

But Germany’s will to resist was 
spent by spring and in May the last 
Nazi divisions laid down their arms. 
The two atomic bombs and Russia’s 
entry into the Far Eastern war con- 
vinced Japan of the hopelessness of 
her cause early in August. After 
arranging armistice terms which per- 
mitted the Japanese Emperor to re- 
tain his throne, the Japanese signed 
the articles of surrender aboard the 


United States Battleship Missouri on 
September 2. 

With the war’s end, two new prob- 
lems came to the fore—the adminis- 
tration of enemy territory and the 
maintenance of good relations among 
the United Nations. The two prob- 
lems were closely intertwined, for 
nothing so imperiled the unity of the 
Allies as differences of opinion as to 
how the liberated and defeated coun- 
tries should be reestablished. 

First plans for the administration 
of Germany were made in February, 
when President Roosevelt, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, and Generalissimo 
Stalin, representing the Big Three of 
the United Nations, met at Yalta. 
Here, too, basic decisions were made 
about how the liberated nations of 
Europe would be set on their feet 
again and helped toward democratic 
government. 

Further plans affecting the reorgan- 
ization of the postwar world were 
made at the Potsdam Conference in 
July. Here, a new Big Three met. 
In President Roosevelt’s place was for- 
mer Vice President Harry S. Truman, 
who succeeded to the presidency of the 
United States upon President Roose- 
velt’s death in April. In Churchill’s 
place was Clement Attlee, the Labor- 
ite Prime Minister installed in 
Britain after that country’s first elec- 
tion ina decade. Generalissimo Stalin, 
representing Russia, was the only 
survivor of the old trio of statesmen. 

On the basis of formulas worked out 
at these conferences and through other 
inter-Allied negotiations, the policing 
of Germany was parcelled out to four 
of the Allied powers—the United 
States, Britain, France, and Russia, 
each of which took control of a sepa- 
rate zone of the country. General 
Eisenhower headed a central control 
commission taking care of overall 
supervision of the occupation. 

The occupation of Japan was or- 
ganized on a different basis. As the 
nation chiefly responsible for the Far 
Eastern enemy’s defeat, the United 
States assumed full authority over the 
Japanese islands. Under General Mac- 
Arthur’s direction, the task of disarm- 
ing Japan and reforming her govern- 
ment to eliminate, the old militaristic 
and totalitarian evils was begun. 

At the same time, the United Na- 
tions moved to round up those respon- 





sible for the war and judge them for 
their crimes. All over Germany and 
Japan, minor officials responsible for 
atrocities were tried and condemned by 
military courts. And, in the ancient 
German city of Nuremberg, the trial 
of two dozen top Nazis was begun. In 
this precedent-breaking legal action, 
the men who planned and led the Ger- 
man campaign for world conquest were 
accused of crimes never before brought 
within the range of formal justice— 
the crimes of plotting war, of oppress- 
ing conquered peoples, and of commit- 
ting a wide range of atrocities against 
humanity. 

It was the rehabilitation of the 
liberated countries which most sorely 
strained relations among the Big 
Three. It had been agreed that the 
United Nations would supervise free 
elections in all the liberated countries 
and thus guarantee them free govern- 
ments. But, although elections were 
held in most of the liberated countries 
of Europe in 1945, those in eastern 
Europe became the target of attacks 
by the United States and Britain on 
the ground that Russia had ma- 
neuvered them in such a way as to 
prevent the accession to power of any 
government which would resist her 
influence. 

In the Far East, the closing months 
of 1945 saw world peace threatened 
by nationalist uprisings throughout 
the prewar colonial areas. In The 
Netherlands East Indies, in French 
Indo-China, in Korea, the native 
peoples offered violent resistance to 
Allied policies. In the first two, the 
issue was native opposition to the re- 
turn of the old colonial governors. 
In Korea, it was fear that Allied con- 
trol would be slow in giving way to the 
independence promised at the Cairo 
Conference of Allied leaders. 

Even more serious was the begin- 
ning of civil war in China. With the 
end of hostilities against Japan, the 
old conflict between the Nationalist 
government of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Communists flared 
up again, raising issues for all the 
United Nations as well as the Chinese 
people (see page 1). 

The Middle East was also in turmoil 
during the months following the war’s 
end. Iran was shaken by a revolt in 
which the people of a northern province 
bordering on Russia threatened to 


break away and set up an independent 
state. Palestine saw a fierce reopen. 
ing of the old conflict between Jews 
and Arabs. There was further trouble 
in Syria and Lebanon over the return 
of the prewar French administration, 

Hanging upon the outcome of these 
difficulties was the fate of the most 
important organization established in 
1945—the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, blueprinted at San Francisco in 
April and launched as a functioning 
body later in the year, when its char- 
ter was ratified by the required pn- 
portion of its more than 50 original 
framers. By the end of the year, the 
United States, among other leading 
powers, was committed to full support 
of UNO. 

Nineteen forty-five has been a year 
of significant governmental changes 
even in those nations not forced to re. 
organize completely after a period of 
foreign occupation. Britain, for e- 
ample, turned toward a new, socialist 
way of life when her national election 
indicated overwhelming popular sup- 
port for the Labor Party. 

In the Western Hemisphere, two > 
governments—those of Brazil and 
Venezuela—have been completely over- 
thrown. Brazil’s was replaced by al 
interim regime which supervised n- 
tional elections. Venezuela’s gave way 
to a leadership committed to consider 
ably more liberal policies than the one 
preceding it. In Argentina, chief 
trouble spot of the Americas, Vi 
President Peron was forced out@ 
office, but managed to restore his owt §« 
supporters to power and keep aa | 
control of the country. 

In the United States, the big pm 
lem of 1945 after the war ended ™ 
that of reconverting industry ff 
wartime to peacetime production. 4 
soon as Japan surrendered, many Wal 
time controls were dropped ang 
seemed that the nation would” 
ceed swiftly back to its old ways. | 
a wave of industrial disputes, 
volving such key industries as # 
and automobile manufacture, | 
threatened the reconversion Pp 
As the year ends, President 
and his advisers still face many PF 
lems demanding solution before) 
nation can proceed into its first? 
year of peace with confidence 
there will be no serious threats to i 
economic stability. 
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ORLD WAR II was over and 

General George Catlett Mar- 
shall was resting at his family home 
at Leesburg, Virginia, when President 
Truman phoned. Would he go to 
China as the President’s special envoy 
“to handle a particular job that needs 
to be done?” He would. 

Thus the retiring chief of staff, who 
armed the Republic and guided its 
efforts to world victory, calmly turned 
his attention to the work of being 
American ambassador to China. There, 
powerful Nationalist and Communist 
forces are in the first stages of what 
could be a devastating civil war. 

Behind General Marshall is the quiet 
satisfaction which comes from a long 
career in the military service, Presi- 
dent Truman’s tribute, “the greatest 
military man this country ever pro- 
duced,” and the confidence of the 
American people. 

After being turned down by West 
Point, young Marshall entered Vir- 
ginia Military Institute and was grad- 
uated with scholastic and athletic hon- 
ors in 1901. Commissioned a second 
lieutenant in the United States Army, 
he was sent to the Philippine Islands. 
On a later tour of duty there, Lt. 
Marshall drew up such able plans for 
the defense of Manila that the com- 
mander remarked, “‘Keep your eyes on 
George Marshall; he is the greatest 
military genius of America since 
Stonewall Jackson.” 

When the United States entered the 
World War in 1917, Marshall went to 


? , France as a captain, and rose within a 


year to the temporary rank of colonel. 
One of his achievements during this 
period was his arrangement for the 
transfer of a large section of the 
American First Army from St. Mihiel 
to the Meuse-Argonne front. The 
offensive which followed, as a result of 
his planning, was “smashingly success- 
ful.” He returned after the war as the 
aide to General John J. Pershing. 
After 1924 he served successively in 
China, the Army War college in Wash- 
ington, the Infantry School at Ft. Ben- 
ning, with the 1st Infantry, the Illinois 
National Guard, and as commanding 
+ general of the 5th Brigade. Return- 
ting to Washington in October, 1938, 
Marshall worked in the War Plans 
Division until he became deputy chief 
of staff to General Malin Craig on 
July 1, 1989. He did not acquire the 





Diplomatic Shake-up 


rank of general until September 1, 
1939, when he became chief of staff. 

At that time, Germany’s war ma- 
chine was plunging into Poland. 
America had a skeleton Army, in- 
adequate even for defense. With 
reasonableness and directness, Gen- 
eral Marshall worked with Congress 
to get the men and the money to build 
his 8,000,000-man Army. With care 
he reorganized his forces, instituting 
realistic training, and safeguards for 
the welfare of his citizen-soldiers. He 
chose the commanders of the ground, 
air, and service forces, and the theater 
commanders. He coordinated Amer- 
ica’s war might with that of our fight- 
ing allies, and deployed our forces and 
extended supply lines throughout the 
world to annihiliate the Axis powers. 

With the war over, 65-year-old 
General Marshall outlined plans for 
America’s future defense and prepared 
to retire to his Virginia home. But 
the self-effacing, six-foot general, who 
has the ability to get along well with 
people, together with the ability to 
bring efficiency out of chaos, is still 
needed by his country. 


Patrick Jay Hurley 


AJOR GENERAL PATRICK J. 

HURLEY again has made front- 
page news. Accompanying his recent 
resignation as ambassador to China 
with a denunciation of State Depart- 
ment dissension, he demanded con- 
gressional action to correct the situa- 
tion. Accordingly, he has appeared 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in one of its most sensa- 
tional hearings. 

General Hurley came up the hard 
way. He was forced to go to work in 
a coal mine at 11, with little schooling 
behind him, to support his family. 
Later he worked his way through law 
school. He opened a law office in 
Tulsa where he represented Indians 
in a number of cases. Hurley fought in 
World War I and rose to the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. After the war, he 
returned to Oklahoma business where 
he became successful in oil, banking, 
and real estate ventures. 

A leading supporter of Herbert 
Hoover, he became assistant secretary 
of war, and later secretary of war in 
Hoover’s cabinet. He made headlines 
when he made MacArthur chief of 
staff, opposed immediate independ- 
ence for the Philippines, and ordered 















































































































































General George C. Marshall, shown with Admiral Ernest J. King 
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Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley 


the eviction of the Bonus army from 
Washington. He was interested in 
the development of the air corps. 

Hurley proved an asset of no small 
value to the Hoover administration, 
rapidly becoming its “eyes and ears” 
as well as chief defender. He traveled 
widely in the performance of his du- 
ties. He was the fighting man of the 
cabinet and is sometimes called 
“Hoover’s Ickes” because: he was al- 
ways ready for a fight with an ad- 
ministration opponent. When Roose- 
velt was elected in 1933, Hurley re- 
tired to devote his time to the private 
practice of law. 

Hurley has always been an ardent 
Republican, frequently a Roosevelt 
critic. However, he came to the sup- 
port of President Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy, and after Pearl Harbor was 
made a major general and was used 
as a trouble-shooter. 

In 1942 he was in charge of three 
trips to Bataan with food, supplies, 
and ammunition for MacArthur’s sol- 
diers who were blockaded. He became 
America’s first ambassador to New 
Zealand. In September, 1942, he flew 
to the eastern front to study the tac- 
tics of the Red Army, after conferring 
with Marshal Stalin. 

In January, 19438, he was the Presi- 
dent’s personal representative in the 
Near and Middle East, studying par- 
ticularly the problems of Iran. Soon 
he flew to China to prepare for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s meeting with Chiang 
Kai-shek in Cairo. Next he arranged 
with Russian representatives for the 
Big Three Conference in Teheran. 
The plans for this conference he con- 
siders his greatest diplomatic achieve- 
ment. 

In August, 1944, General Hurley 
was sent to China to help strengthen 
the Chinese armies. In October, Gen- 
eral Stilwell was recalled, after a dis- 
agreement with Chiang Kai-shek, and 
Ambassador Gauss resigned. Hurley 
became American ambassador to 
China, one of the most difficult jobs 
in the American foreign service. He 
was instructed to support the Na- 
tionalist government’s war efforts and 
to work for an understanding between 
the Nationalists and the Communists. 
Hurley declared, shortly after assum- 
ing his new post, “General Chiang Kai- 
shek, the United States armed forces, 
China, and the American embassy to- 
day are united as one and we have one 
common objective—the defeat of 
Japan.” He has characterized his re- 
lationship with the Generalissimo dur- 
ing the ensuing year as “direct and 
cordial.” 

Sixty-two-year-old Hurley still pre- 
sents a commanding figure, with square 
shoulders, straight back, square jaw, 
close-cropped mustache, gray hair, and 
blue eyes. 


Monthly Test 
for December 


Note to teachers. This test covers the 
issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER for 
November 19 and 26 and December 3 and 
10. If it is desired to save the test to give 
later, this column may be clipped off be- 
fore the papers are distributed. The an- 
swer key appears in this week’s issue of 
The Civic Leader. 


In each of the following 14 questions 
and incomplete statements, select the an- 
swer which you think is correct and write 
its number on your answer sheet. 


1. Who was the first President to take 
seriously the problem of conserving our 
nation’s natural resources? (1) Andrew 
Jackson, (2) James A. Garfield, (3) 
Theodore Roosevelt, (4) Herbert Hoover. 


2. Army leaders have recommended 
that the armed forces be reorganized by 
(1) establishing a separate department 
of Military Aviation, (2) uniting Army, 
Navy, and Air Forces into a single De- 
partment of National Defense, (3) trans- 
ferring the Marine Corps from the Navy 
to the Army, (4) putting the enlistment 
of all new personnel on a voluntary basis. 


_8. When Italy surrendered in 1943 she 
signed an armistice with the Allies, but 
the terms were kept secret. People who 
had wondered what the armistice had 
said about the future of Italy’s colonial 
possessions learned, when the terms were 
publicly announced last month, that (1) 
Italy can keep colonies gained before 1935 
but must give up other ones, (2) all Ital- 
ian colonies will be placed under inter- 
national trusteeship, (3) the more ad- 
vanced colonies will be given a chance to 
become independent nations, (4) the ar- 
mistice document says nothing about the 
question of colonies. 


4. The immediate danger of inflation 
in this country at the present time arises 
chiefly from the fact that (1) workers’ 
“take home pay” has declined with the 
discontinuance of overtime work, (2) fac- 
tories that formerly produced war goods 
are now producing peacetime goods at a 
more rapid rate than ever before, (3) de- 
mand for goods exceeds supply, (4) for- 
eign nations have suddenly stopped buy- 
ing American-made goods in as large 
quantities as they did during the war. 


5. The policy of the present British 
government with respect to the large 
basic industries of Great Britain is (1) 
to use government funds to buy them 
from their present owners, (2) to con- 
fiscate them from their present owners, 
(3) to permit present owners to retain 
private control subject to strict govern- 
ment regulation, (4) to transfer owner- 
ship from employers to workers. 


6. The Russians are most fearful that 
Anglo-American policy with respect to 
Germany will result in too much (1) 
starvation for the German people, (2) 
industrial strength for the future Ger- 
many, (3) discontent on the part of Ger- 
man working classes, (4) specialization 
in agricultural production on the part 
of the Germans, 


7. Which of the following persons is 
most strongly opposed to unification of 
the armed services? (1) President Tru- 
man, (2) Admiral King, (3) General 
Doolittle. 


8. As compared with the rise of prices 
which took place in the United States 
during 1914-20, the rise that has taken 
place during 1939-45 has been (1) more 
than twice as great, (2) slightly greater, 
(3) slightly less, (4) less than half as 
great. 


9. In addition to the fact that many 
old houses have deteriorated, another 
basic reason for the present housing crisis 
is that during the past five years (1) the 
number of new houses built has been less 
than the number of new families which 
have been added to the population, (2) 
rents have increased so sharply that most 
families cannot afford to rent the houses 
that are available, (3) millions of Amer- 
icans have moved from cities, where 
there are plenty of houses, to smal! towns 
and farms, where there are few houses. 


10. Chiang Kai-shek has been the prin- 
cipal leader of China for about (1) three 
years, (2) eight years, (3) eighteen 
years, (4) thirty-three years. 


11. Who is the present commander-in- 
chief of all U. S. armed forces? (1) 
Dwight Eisenhower, (2) Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, (3) George C. Marshall, (4) 
Harry S. Truman. 


(Turn page for remainder of test) 
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12. The people of eastern Europe would 
be more prosperous if (1) more of them 
who now work on farms would work in 
factories, (2) more of them who now 
work in factories would work on farms, 
(3) the population would increase in 
both urban and rural areas, (4) their 
governments would establish higher pro- 
tective tariffs on both farm products and 
manufactured goods. 


18. The Sino-Russian treaty of last 
summer is cited as evidence by those who 
believe that Russia intends to (1) co- 
operate with the government of Chiang 
Rai-shek, (2) insist on a share in_the 
occupation of Japan, (3) aid the Com- 
munists in the Chinese civil war, (4) 
retain permanent possession of Man- 
churia. 


14. Which of these European nations 
has not yet had a national election since 
the end of the war? (1) Austria, (2) 
Poland, (3) France, (4) Yugoslavia. 


In each of the two sets of parallel col- 
umns below, match each item in the left- 
hand column with a term from the right- 
hand column by placing its capital letter 
opposite the corresponding item number 
on your answer sheet.. The same letter 
should not be used more than once in 
either set; and some letters will remain 
unused. 


15. Kuomintang * ry bor ‘todtok 
olitical party 
16. Mao Tse-tung (C) Political foatee 
17. Yangtze (D) City 
18. Its main job isto fight (A) CPA 
inflation. 
19. i moods more funde (B) FIDO 
starving Eu- 
ropeans. (C) MRP 
20. Pag is _the successor (D) OPA 
21. It s a French politi- (E) UAW 
cal party. 
22. It called a gatrike (F) UNRRA 
against the nera 
Sites Corporation. (S) UNO 


Similarly, match the following names 
with the identifications which appear be- 
low as items 23-27. 


(A) Stafford Cripps 

B) William O’Dwyer 

C) Byron Price 

D) Walter P. Reuther 

E) J. O. Richardson 

(F) Jack Roosevelt Robinson 
(G) Robert Wagner 


. He was recently elected to succeed 
Fiorello LaGuardia. 
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24. He is vice president of a large labor 


union, 


25. He is a joint sponsor of important 


bills for housing and for health. 


26. He reported to President Truman on 


conditions in occupied Germany. 
27. He is a professional baseball player. 


Answer each of the remaining ques- 
tions on your answer sheet. 


28. Who is head of the OPA? 


29. Who was appointed U. S. ambas- 
sador to China after Patrick J. Hurley 
had resigned from that post? 


80. What cabinet member recently 
warned us that our nation’s natural re- 
sources are dwindling rapidly? 


81. Who led the Chinese revolution of 
1911 and became first president of the 
Chinese republic? 


82. Under which department of the 
federal government is the Coast Guard 
during peacetime? - 


838. What does the abbreviation “UNO” 
stand for? 


34. Which is the most highly advanced 
industrially of the small nations of east- 
ern Europe? 


85. What is the strongest political 
party in Great Britain today? 


86-37. One of the strongest three po- 
litical parties in France today is the 
Popular Republican Movement. What 
are the names of the other two? 


88-40. Albania and Bulgaria are two 
of ee Balkan nations. Name the 
r three. 


* Note to teachers. The Civic Leader answer key 
contains a typographical error on this item. 
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National Health Plan 


1. What are some indications that 


the American people still have much 


room for progress in raising their 
health standards? 


2. Describe the favorable side of 
the nation’s health picture. 


8. Approximately how many people 
would be covered by the proposed com- 
pulsory health insurance feature of 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill? 


4. Why is it difficult or impossible 
for a great many families to obtain 
proper medical care under our present 
system? 


5. Explain President Truman’s na- 
tional health insurance plan. 


6. Why do its supporters believe 
that it would provide better medical 
care for the American people than they 
are now receiving? 


7. What do its opponents have to 
say on the subject? 


8. Are there any voluntary health 
insurance plans in effect in your com- 
munity? 

Discussion 

What do you think is the best argu- 
ment in favor of compulsory health 
insurance as proposed by President 
Truman and others? 

What, in your opinion, is the strong- 
est point which is made against this 
plan? 

Do you believe that, if the compul- 
sory health plan is not adopted, the 
large majority of American people and 
doctors will eventually join in volun- 
tary arrangements, under which fami- 
lies would make regular monthly pay- 
ments to doctors, entitling them to 
medical care when they need it? 

Are you for or against the kind of 
compulsory health insurance plan sup- 
ported by President Truman and pro- 
vided for in the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill which is now before Con- 
gress? Give your reasons. 

Is it your opinion that health con- 
ditions in this country are as satis- 
factory as might be expected, or do 
you think they could and should be 
better? 

References 


“Should We Have Compulsory 
Health Insurance?” by Arthur Korn- 
hauser, Ph.D., American Magazine, 
January, 1946. 

“Question of the Week: Do You Fa- 
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pulsory Health Insurance?” United 
States News, December 7. 
“California’s Health Insurance 


Drama,” by Geraldine Sartain, Survey 
Gaphic, November. 

“Should We Have Compulsory Fed- 
eral Sickness Insurance?” Broadcast 
No. 34, August 28, American Forum of 
the Air, 810 Rhode Island Ave., N. E., 
Washington 18, D. C., 10 cents. 

“Doctor Looks at State Medicine,” 
by M. B. Spahr, Saturday Evening 
Post, July 21. 

“Health Care for Americans,” by C. 
E. A. Winslow, Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 104, Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y., price 10¢. 

“Do We Want National Health In- 
surance?” by Amy Porter, Collier’s, 
January 27. 


U. S. Policy in China 


1. Briefly describe the dispute during 
the war between Chiang Kai-shek’s 
government and the Communists over 
American lend-lease supplies. 

2. Why was General Stilwell re- 
called from China? 

3. When was Major General 
Patrick Hurley appointed am- 
bassador to that country? 

4. What policy did he pur- 
sue there? 

5. Why did certain State 
Department officials oppose 
his policy? 

6. How have we become in- 
volved in the Nationalist-Com- 
munist dispute sinee the end 
of the war with Japan? 

7. What assistance has Chi- 
ang asked from Russia and 
from us? 

8. What is Russia’s official 
attitude with respect to Chi- 
ang, and what is ours? 

9. Briefly state the case in 
favor of American support for 
the Nationalist government. 

10. Give the arguments for 
a policy of non-interference in 
that country’s internal strife. 

11. What is still another 
position held by many Amer- 
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icans as to what our policy should’ 
toward China? q 

12. Who is our present ambassafl 
to China, and how may he help’ 
determine the course of action we i 
take in that country? 


Discussion 

1. On the basis of your present 
formation, which of the following thi 
policies do you think the United St 
should adopt with respect to Chil 
(a) Give all-out‘aid to the Nation 
government in its struggle against 
Communists. (b) Immediately 
draw all our troops from that co 
and refuse to take either side in 
civil conflict. (c) Urge Russia 
Britain to join with the United Sta 
in the effort to bring about a peac 
settlement of the dispute between @ 
ang’s government and the Commun 


References 
“China: Divided It Stands.” New 
week, November 2. : 
“China, What Price Peace?” 
November 19. 
“Explosion in China and 
Powers.” New Republic, November 
“Our Role in China’s Turmoil 
United States News, December 7. ~ 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is President Truman’s pl 
for settling industrial disputes? 
2. Name five big events for wh 
1945 will long be remembered. 
3. What are some of the provisi 
of the loan agreement recently ¢ 
cluded with the British governmell 
Who must approve the agreement ! 
fore it goes into effect? q 
4. When is the General Assentl 
of the United Nations Organizati 
scheduled to hold its first meeting? 
5. What has been Britain’s ree 
policy in Siam? On what grounds 
this policy been sharply criticized 





Pronunciations 

Ali Jinnah—ah’'lee jin’nah 
_ Chiang Kai-shek — jee’ong’ ki’ 
i as in ice 

Meuse-Argonne—muz ahr-gor 
in burn 

St. Mihiel—san’ mee-el’ ’ 

Sutan Sjahrir—soo’tahn shah-reer 

Teheran—teh-rahn’ 





